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play of the time may be. Sometimes he hap,
pens to be critic for one of the morning papers
in which case he says all this at great length
and with an evident sense of superiority. But
after all is it mainly the fault of the poet ? Did
the Elizabethan poet write for the sort of
stage this man admires, or understand people
like him, or even use the word dramatic in the
same sense? Read Chapman's dramas if you
would know the answer. They were popular
in their day, and yet there are pages on pages
in them of sheer poetry, long speeches that
have no dramatic justification of any kind ex-
cept their beauty. The fact is the age of Eliz-
abeth was one of the great poetic ages. Every
one, from the pot boys to the noblemen,
thought imagination a high and worthy thing.
Thomas Dekker in one of his prose tracts de-
scribes the honor and glory it brought a man
in one of the eating houses of the day to be
thought a poet by his fellow diners, and gives
amusing directions for getting up such a
reputation with the least possible amount
of talent. The knowledge and love of poetry
were then a necessary part of good breeding,
for commercialism and puritanism had not
yet set their brand on England*

Dr. Todhunterhas heroically attempted to
bring back our listless and conventional pub-